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time should be lost; too much time has been lost already, both
with regard to their education and Irish education in general;
for which great funds of public, royal, and private donations
have been granted and eaten. There is not one great public
school in Ireland; and yet the funds are great, but sunk in the
person of the Master. ... At the time when our Government
were assuming public ignorance as an argument against Catholic
emancipation, there lay before them a report of a committee
with authentic evidence of this misapplication, in which they
persisted to connive. . . . Such subjects are now peculiarly
interesting, when the fortunes of the world are in the scale, and
the intellectual order in some danger of kicking the beam.'1
In Lord Fitzwilliam's speech from the throne, new measures for
Catholic education were promised. Seventeen Catholic bishops
met to consider the subject in Dublin, and Dr. Hussey came
over from England to consult with them, but nothing had been
finally arranged when the viceroy was recalled.2

It is worthy of notice, that while Burke, and other states-
men, saw in the home education of the Irish priesthood the best
means of securing them from the contagion of democracy and
sedition, Wolfe Tone, with an incomparably juster forecast, advo-
cated the same measure for exactly opposite reasons. He in-
variably represented the Catholic clergy of his time as men who
were essentially Tory in their principles; who were in natural
alliance with the aristocracy of their creed, and who were a most
formidable obstacle to the seditious and anti-English movement
it was his object to foment. c This country never will be well/ he
wrote, f until the Catholics are educated at home, and their clergy
elective. Now is a good time, because France will not receive
their students, and the Catholics are afraid of the Revolution/
He feared that the higher clergy would not be favourable to the
change, and rejoiced, from his own point of view, that the break-
ing up of the seminaries in Prance obliged them to consent.
' In this light,' he wrote, c as in ten thousand others, the Revolu-
tion was of infinite service to Ireland. . , . This education
business appears to me of infinite importance for a thousand
reasons/3
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